CHAPTER IX

by the friendship of the great, the author of
Merope well knew how to take advantage of the
material benefits of his popularity. He believed
himself Corneille's and Racine's successor, he had
the highest opinion of his dramatic talents and was
pained when he saw them sometimes unappreciated.
Ambitious and athirst for respect and laurels, he
pursued applause and could not endure the slightest
criticism.

When Semzrawts was performed before Louis XV
and a few guests on 24th October 1748 at Fon-
tainebleu, it was not well received; everyone dis-
covered weak patches and verbosity in spite of
its high-flown language and strictly classic lines.
Italian comedy-writers a little "while later announced
their desire to perform a parody of it, as they were
accustomed to do with dramas and comedies of
some importance. Voltaire was furious when he
heard about it; parodying Semiramis seemed to
him a crime and a sacrilege, an assault on his fame;
he had no idea that Le Cid had been turned to
farce without lessening his prestige.

However, so as to put an end to the Italians*
projects, Voltaire wrote two long letters, one to
Maurepas, the other to Mme de Luynes, com-
plaining bitterly of his disrespectful treatment, and
outlining a defence of his own genius, scarcely
veiled by a remnant of modesty. Not content with
these steps, the clever diplomat at the same time
sent a letter addressed to Marie Leozinska, begging
her to render him a service indispensable for his
peace of mind. The good queen, admiring neither